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Cabinet, and to leave room In them for a new lading upon
the next Occasion. These Negotiators played double with
him too, when it was for their purpose so to do. He knew
ity and went on still; so he gained his present end, at the
time, he was less solicitous to enquire into the Conse-
quences.

He could not properly be said to be either covetous or
liberal; his desire to get was not with an Intention to be
rich ; and his spending was rather an Easiness in letting
Money go, than any premeditated Thought for the Dis- 10
tribution of it. He would do as much to throw off the
burden of a present Importunity, as he would to relieve
a want.

When once the Aversion to bear Uneasiness taketh place
in a Man's Mind, it doth so check all the. Passions, that
they are dampt into a kind of Indifference ; they grow
faint and languishing, and come to be subordinate to that
fundamental Maxim, of not purchasing any thing at the
price of a Difficulty. This made that he had as little
Eagerness to oblige, as he had to hurt Men ; the Motive 20
of his giving Bounties was rather to make Men less un-
easy to him, than more easy to themselves; and yet no
ill-nature all this while. He would slide from an asking
Face, and could guess very well. It was throwing a Man
off from his Shoulders, that leaned upon them with his
whole weight; so that the Party was not glader to
receive, than he was to give. It was a kind of implied
bargain; though Men seldom kept it, being so apt to
forget the advantage they had received, that they would
presume the King would as little remember the good he 30